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AN EDUCATIONAL SCANDAL. 


A great deal of education is being scattered 
about in these bustling days, and few young 
persons miss a share in the modern dispensation 
of knowledge. The supply is abundant, like 
that of the manna of fable, and it may seem 
ungrateful to question the quality of the food 
thus offered almost for the asking. But there 
are some curious-minded persons who cannot 
help inquiring if the food is really of the most 
nutritious and health-giving sort, and who can- 
not help comparing it with that which was dealt 
out (with far more sparing hand) to the youth 
of a past generation. It cost that generation an 
effort to get educated at all, and commensurate 
with the degree of the effort was the strength of 
the determination to get the best education that 
the accumulated wisdom of the ages could pro- 
vide. Education is now so much a matter of 
course, and is presented in such a variety of 
shapes, that we are in danger of forgetting the 
importanee of a wise choice, and of taking with 
too little deliberation the kind that lies nearest 
to our reach. 

The following instructive story, which we 
assure our readers is not the invention of a 
humorist, but the report of an actual occurrence, 
provides a case in point. It was at a gathering 
of the alumni, old and young, of a famous col- 
lege. One of the older men spoke, and the 
burden of his discourse was to the effect that 
in his student days college men tcok a serious 
interest in literature and the humanities in gen- 
eral, an interest which did not seem to be shared 
with them by the students of the younger gener- 
ation. He said by way of illustration that it 
was not uncommon for a group of his fellow- 
students to go out for an afternoon walk, and 
spend most of their time in talking about Keats 
and Shelley. This speaker was followed by a 
representative of the younger generation — a 
graduate in engineering or of the 

sort — who frankly admitted the truth of what 
hed just boon onl and added, for his own part, 
that he had never heard of “Sheats and Kelley.” 
One cannot have much intercourse with the 
young college graduates of to-day without com- 
ing to realize that there are many in similar 
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case — many men, that is, who have been sent 
out into life with the academic stamp upon them, 
duly documented as educated men, yet lacking 
in the very elements of an education in any 
liberal sense. They may have the formulas of 
the electrician upon their tongue’s end, but the 
simplest allusion to literature finds them blankly 
unresponsive ; nay, they may even be 

to settle the business of a new Hoti, and yet 
know nothing of the spiritual message of 
schylus or of Plato. 

The steadily increasing ignorance, on the part 
of our young college men, of matters absolutely 
essential to any kind of education that deserves 
to be called liberal, is nothing less than an edu- 
cational scandal. Professor Wilbur L. Cross of 
Yale has just given us a striking illustration of 
that ignorance in the case of the English Bible. 
“ Not long ago,” he says, “to recall an extreme 
case, not one of forty students under my instruc- 
tion could quite place Judas Iscariot; and a 
venerable colleague of mine discovered a Jew 
among the seniors who had never heard of 
Moses.” We have had much other testimony 
to similar effgct of late years, and it seems fairly 
evident that the Bible, which is_perhaps the 

source of liberal culture for 


single 

nglish readers, has become a sealed book to a 
large fraction of the present generation. The 
Greek and Latin classics are in like case, and 
the best part of English literature is fast grow- 
ing unintelligible even to those of our young 
readers who have enjoyed what are euphemisti- 


cally called educational advantages. Upon this 
point we may quote Professor Grant Shaman 
of Wisconsin, who informs us of students who 
have told him that 

“The Centaurs and Chimeras were German tribes 


‘one of the sources of New 

. "A cheat os of emeietiies ee 
information that Penelope was the 

an cotta ab wile of Achilles tho Trtpen Hales 
aunty Agamemnon, the goddess of wine, mirth, and 
the like, the mother of ine, one of the Muses 
who presided over lyric poetry, and a kind of wine-jar.” 
We should be inclined to say that many stu- 
dents nowadays get from their college life little 
but educational disadvantages. They are advised 
that “sociology” is as good as history, and take 
to it greedily ; they learn French through the 
medium of trivial fiction, and never hear of 
Bossuet and Racine ; they absorb themselves in 





science, and get no realizing sense of the exist- 
ence of such a thing as art. 

It is not alone the classics and the Scriptures 
that suffer neglect, it is pretty nearly everything 
that is deeply significant for human culture. 
Just the other day we casually read on one page 
of a periodical written for educated readers that 
“the public will not borrow Gargantua’s mouth 
for things of a past generation,” and on the next 
page that “the Republic has no need of chem- 
ists; nor, it seems, the Church of scholars.” 
The two allusions set us to thinking ; for besides 
their obvious lesson, they put before us the 
question : How large a percentage of the recent 
graduates of any of our colleges would be likely 
to understand them? There is nothing recon- 
dite about either of them; yet we have a dark 
suspicion that neither the name of Rabelais 
nor that of Lavoisier has any associations at 
all for the average modern man who has been 
through the college mill and received the acad- 
emic certification that comes at the end of the 
course. 

The melancholy exhibits which have just been 
presented might be multiplied indefinitely — 
far beyond the point at which they would still 
be capable of raising even a smile. Where 
shall the responsibility for them be fixed? We 
doubt if it is to be fixed at all in any very defi- 
nite way. Certainly it would be unjust to 
charge it all to the account of the colleges. 
They do about the best they can with the plas- 
tic material placed in their hands for moulding, 
and should rest under no severer indictment 
than that of fostering a confused sense of values, 
and conducting an educational »cheme in which 
there are far too many loose ends. The lower 
schools come in for some share of the censure, 
and the parents for some further share. But 
the evil must in large measure be ascribed to 
the general conditions of American life, to the 
ideals which are in the air, to the 
incentive of commercialism, and to the countless 
influences that encourage the frivolous 


tions of the young and discourage the develop- 


ment of their serious aptitudes. Against the 
pressure of the spiritually-enervating environ- 
ment to which our youth is almost everywhere 
exposed, it is little more than a vain resistance 
that may be offered by the school or the college. 
The young man joins in the game, and plays it 
with zest, but the cards are stacked against him, 
and he loses steadily without discovering the 
reason until it is too late for him to recoup. 
The moral of it all seems to be that our mod- 
ern society has thought to relieve itself of 
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educational responsibility by multiplying the 
mere machinery of education, forgetting the 
all-important fact that the ordering of the daily 
life, most of which is spent perforce outside of 
academic walls, is the controlling factor in the 
shaping of intellect and character alike. 








CASUAL COMMENT. 


VACATION-PLANNING BY BOOK AND TIME-TABLE may 
seem a rather cold-blooded performance, likely to take 
much of the zest and charm from one’s summer holiday 
at the very start. In vacation time all trammels are 
irksome — at least until one is old enough to have learned 
that one’s own unregulated impulses and whims are the 
worst of tyrants. At this season of the year many 
public libraries make a point of placing on open shelves 
and tables a collection of railway guides, summer-resort 
booklets, books on camping, canoeing, , and itin- 
eraries of various kinds, so that their patrons may intel- 
ligently plan their summer ou . The current issue 
of the “ Bulletin of the Grand Rapids Public Library” 
calls attention to its display of such material, and those 
whose wanderiust is willing to be regulated and controlled 
will profit by a visit to the library, if it lies within their 
reach. And not only can they learn where to go for 
their vacation, but also, if they are young enough to be 
able still to profit by such advice, they can learn at 
the same library where to go to school or college or 
university when their vacation is over; for we read in 
the same issue of the Bulletin that “the Library has 
gathered a very large collection of school and college 
catalogues and other literature which will help to solve 
this question.” What human needs, we wonder as we 
read of the manifold activities of the libraries of our 
broad land, will these beneficent institutions ere long not 
be able to meet ? 


GRADUATE SCHOOLS FOR LITERARY WORKERS have 
been proposed and much written about and talked about 
of late. Foremost among the favorers of such schools 


is the energetic and enterprising editor of “ The World’s 


Work,” who appears to be seriously in earnest in urging 
that the cause of creative literature can be served by 
placing our would-be great authors on a bench in a 
class-room and putting them through a prescribed course 
of studies and exercises and lectures and examinations. 
But, says one who evidently knows whereof he speaks, 
those who every year come from the remoter corners of 
our country to take post-graduate courses in the 
universities, ardently seeking after the best that has 
been thought and said in the world, “are bidden to 
provide themselves with an machine to count 
the occurrence of ‘fish’ and ‘flesh’ in the poetry of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries; they are asked to 
hearken to the vowels and consonants singing together 
through the Dark Ages; they are invited to embrace the 
inspiring relics of the Gothic gospels; they are inducted 
into the physiology of the vocal organs; they are set 
astride an enchanted booomstick and sent chasing 
oy ga through the Celtic moonshine. Seriously, 
ing more pathetic in the world than the 
sight of the ardent and aspiring souls from Utah, Oregon, 
exas, and the isles of the sea, who come up to the 
graduate schools, and, in the faith and heart-ravishing 





impudence of little children asking for bread, receive a 
gold brick. So much for e ing their acquaintance 
with great men and great ideas.” ther a schoo! for 
authorship, a seminary for literary inspiration, could be 
planned and conducted with less disappointing results 
than the graduate courses above referred to, is a ques- 
tion. Perhaps a thoughtful reading of Stevenson’s 
“Apology for Idlers” might help one to an answer. 
Meanwhile, let us ask, can we by any stretch of the 
ion think of our great creative authors as hav- 
fitted themselves for their work in a 
school? Would any number of years in such a school 
have inspired Poe to write “ The Raven,” or Whitman 
“Leaves of Grass,” or Mark Twain “ The Adventures 
of Huckleberry Finn,” or Bret Harte “The Luck of 
Roaring Camp”? How to express oneself correctly is 
a matter of elementary education; but creative authors 
are born, not made in graduate schools. 

THE FUNCTION OF THE LITERARY JOURNAL is vari- 
ously conceived. Some think it is to promote the 
reading of the best that is written in the world to-day; 
and others say it is to serve as the busy man’s short-cut 
to a knowledge of what the teeming are produc- 
ing, and to save him the time and trouble of readiug 
the books themselves. A literary journalist’s notion of 
the matter is well given in a from Mr. Frederic 
C. Brown’s recent address at Atlantic City on “ Literary 
Journalism in Theory and Practice.” «The literary 
journal, in a quiet way,” he believes, “is influencing the 
people who think. Many centuries ago Plato showed 
us how, by a process of percolation, profound results of 
the thinkers ultimately descend upon the non-thinkers. 
Is it not fair to maintain, then, that lacking so much 
that goes to make up commercial success, the literary 
journal, by revising and shaping and helping the scholas- 
tie life of America, is going a long way toward that 
intellectualism which is the salvation of any people? 
Moreover, if the literary journal stand without much 
financial gain and without blatant success to urge it on 
a yellow way, and yet manages somehow and somewhere 
to rebuke the impatience of modern, rushing commer- 
cialism, is it not, after all, well worth while ? ” 

THE EVOLUTION oF “THE METROPOLIS” must be of 
interest to many out of the thousands now pg, Rr 
discussing Mr. Upton Sinclair’s latest sensation. 
open letter he relates the many opportunities he has had 
for acquainting himself with the ways of the worshippers 
of mammon. - His early associations and later experience 
seem to have qualified him to make his picture true to 
life, without resorting to any of the questionable methods 
that some of his critics have assumed, and without grind- 
ing his colors in the mill of his own mind, as others have 
charged him with doing. He says, among much else of 
an autobiographic nature: “I had, of course, many oppor- 
tunities of getting into touch with social life in under- 
ground ways [some of which are described]... . I 
chose a much more obvious way of getting my material, 
so obvious, perhaps, that few would have thought of it. 
I sat down and wrote personal letters to the people I 
wished to meet. I told them frankly just what I intended 
to do, and I said that I should like to make their acquaint- 
anee. I said that I had talked with many people in get- 
ay mnateniol for my woah, ated heh i heed Upooe wlaleaad 
a confidence, nor the remotest hint as to the 
source of my information. I said that I would like to 
meet them privately and explain sty purposes to them. 
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In about three-fourths of the cases the result of this 
was that I met the person I wanted to meet.” 

the charge that his pictures of club life have been taken 
from the cafés, he says: “I have lived in New York City 
off and on for eighteen years, and in that time I have 
been in just exactly one café. I do not know the taste 
of liquor, and I have never smoked tobacco, nor even 
drunk a cup of coffee. Living as a solitary student and 
hack-writer in lodging house s, I have been in and 
out and around the Tenderloin a good deal, but I never 
even realized what it was until a pr, te a 
when I began my study of the life of New che 
As to the clubs, I have at various times been a 
the Authors, the Players, the Century, the Union 
the Lotos, and the Metropolitan.” In reply to the charge 
of having incorporated newspaper yarns in his novel, he 
admits deat « several of these items were gathered from 
newspapers, but so far as 95 per cent of the contents of 
the book is concerned, it has come directly from the lips 
of persons who themselves have taken part in what they 
described, and I should say that 60 per cent of it I have 
seen with my owneyes.” Mr. Sinclair has even sat down 
to a “tospy lunch ” — not in a Long Island road- 
house, however, but near New Rochelle. 


THE COMPARATIVE GREATNESS OF GorTHE AND 


est of 


. He took Iago from 
one play, and the worst part of Hamlet’s character from 
another. He borrowed Ophelia bodily. Has it ever 
been noted how closely Marguerite follows the pattern 
of Ophelia? Each is a comparatively humble maiden 
wooed by a superior. There is the possible seduction 
in Hamlet and the certain one in Faust. Ophelia’s sug- 
gestive mad-song is echoed in Faust. The two girls are 
sisters in , gentleness, and submissive worship 
of their lovers. To both come madness and death. 
Goethe lifted his Witches’ Kitchen from Macbeth, and 
the Walpurgis Night is at least suggestive of the 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. Auerbach’s eS is 
reminiscent of the Boar’s Head Tavern, 

Dame Martha might have been studied from ire. 
Quickly or Juliet’s Nurse. All this does not exhaust 
the tale of Goethe’s borro To Marlowe he was 
wd + he ag ong idea of his work; and the first 
scene of Faust in his study, ularly the 

soliloquy, is full of the aye - The Helen 


wha And from the Bek ef deh bo gt 
Prologue in Heaven. Truly, a splendid assortment of 
borrowed trappings. Yet the originality of Faust is 
unquestionable, and it holds up its head among its 
fellows in literature in spite of the fact that it owes 
something to almost all of them. 


Tue “ BrsirosMiLes,” a merry offshoot of the serious 
and dignified American Library Association, receive a 
sort of official ition in the current report of the 
Los Angeles Public ae “This annual,” says the 
librarian, Dr. Charles F. Lummis, “has none of the 
exigencies of journalism ; but it would be a pity for i¢to 
lose a ‘ scoop ’ ready to its hand — since no other library 
report this year will contain the serious infcrmation that 





Sienpdiiehtiendese Conference of the American 
8 cance ame and reverend body en- 
wr (vide Inaiah ix. 6), 
pe ny against the solemnity into which the 
profession has fallen — its tendency to ‘forget that we 
are, after all, mere retailers of Tinned Ei 
and that the bocks we pass out belong, after all, to the 
Public, and not to us’ — is christened ‘the Bibliosmiles, 
a rally of Librarians who are Nevertheless Human.’ Its 
object is ‘to keep the bookdust off our own top shelves.’ 
Membership is limited to thirty. All the official insignia 
of fraternalism are provided for. There will be annual 
mee’ at the conference of the A. L. A. The motto 
of the order is (Virgil to date) « Homo Sum — and Then 
Some.’” But just why the birth of this interesting off- 
spring of grave and reverend parentage is called a 
” rather than, for example (if we may 
coin the word), a “ gerontogenesis,” is somewhat less 
clear than crystal, even with Isaiah to sharpen one’s 


THIS BRIEF SPAN OF LIFE seems, by a curious con- 
tradiction, the briefer the older we grow. “Even at 
eighty-nine,” said Mrs. Julia Ward Howe on her next- 
to-ninetieth birthday celebration last month, “ individual 
life is very short. We cannot do too much in the time 
we have. At my age one spends much time in remin- 
iseences. When I remember the events of fifty and 
sixty years ago, the cold welcome given those who cham- 
pioned the cause of anti-slavery and of woman’s suffrage, 
how they were elbowed ‘out of the way— when I 
remember that, and then see these very things adopted 
in the ie programme of progress, I think life is 

have learned that much about it, if 
nothing else. This is a time of great light and progress. 
Things that sixty years ago only philosophers and saints 
dreamed of, we, who are neither philosophers nor saints, 
talk about calmly to-day.” This was at a luncheon 
tendered her by the New England Woman’s Club, of 
which she is president. With the eager attention of 
nineteen rather than eighty-nine, she listened to all the 
speeches, gayly app the witticisms, and acknowl- 
edged each tribute of praise with a gracious bow. 
Heartily she joined in the singing of “ Auld Lang 


’ Syne,” and hers was the first voice to start the second 


stanza. Thus she is pictured to us by one who was 
present. Her closing words, which met with emphatic 
dissent from her assembled friends, were these: “I take 
a good bit off the corner of all these fine things I’ve 
heard about myself. I’m sorry to say, ladies and 
gentlemen,” shaking her head sadly, “that I know 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR SUCCESSFUL JOURNALISM are 
acknowledged to be many and varied, but a new one is 
rather amusingly emphasized in a Baltimore editor’s 
Semetniey teal * © ase Seamnas angen tele 


which make w he waar Ob Gall taae uta 
office-hours. at any old time, day or 
night. When they break loose the jc i 
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and the time required for reaching the top 
the ladder, this painfully conscientious editor says : 
“The question has interested us very mach, and we 
have lain awake several nights figuring upon an answer. 
Working it out carefully after consulting more than 
2,000 journalists and with the aid of the table of 
logarithms, the United States census reports for the 
period 1820-1900, and all available dream books, we 
have settled upon 265.7645364827 years. We may be 
wrong about the decimals, but the 265, we are sure, is 
reasonably correct.” The higher positions in journalism 
are well known to be filled by men unreasonably averse 
to dying or resigning, but their tenacity of office and of 
life has never been so startlingly revealed as it is by an 
intelligent study of the foregoing figures. 

THE WIRELESS WAY OF TYPESETTING, if what we 
hear is true, may relieve the present linotype operator 
of a part of his burden. Mr. Hans Knudsen, the 
Danish inventor, after achieving fame in liquid air, 
now proposes to add to his glory by his mastery of the 
properties of non-liquefied air. Or, to be more specific, 
by means of electric waves generated in the atmosphere 
by methods known to wireless telegraph experts, he 
declares himself able to set type in an ordinary linotype 
machine in Paris (let us say), the inventor himself being 
in London. “TI shall publicly demonstrate my new wire- 
less typesetting invention,” is the Dane’s interesting 
announcement (as reported in the press), “ within a few 
weeks. I have already had the first machine con- 
structed, and it proved successful, setting three thou- 
sand words an hour, at a distance, just as if the operator 
were working the machine. The time is not far distant 
when, with my invention, the London correspondents of 
the New York newspapers will be able to send their 
news straight to the printing press through the Mar- 
coni operator.” And perhaps more astonishing still: 
“I claim I can send pictures wherever Marconi can 
send messages. Within a short time I shall be sending 
pictures of criminals and finger prints from England to 
New York.” Puck’s putting a girdle round the earth 
in forty minutes has long since come to be regarded as 
the work of a bungler; but now that Mr. Knudsen is 
going to put an illustrated newspaper (will it be illus- 
trated in colors, we wonder ?) from pot en to New York 
in the twinkling of an eye, poor Puck will wish the 
fertile brain of his creator had never given him birth. 

Mr. JonN Murray AND THE Lonpon “Times” 
have been enjoying a little legal tilt in the King’s Bench 
Division of the High Court of Justice, before Mr. Justice 
Darling and a special jury, and the publisher has won 
(to the extent of £7500 damages) from the newspaper. 
This litigation, which may be regarded as a closing skir- 
mish in the great “book war” whose cannon-thunders 
have echoed round the world, owes its cause to a London 
“ Times ” letter, signed “ Artifex,” which charged Mr. 
Murray with practising extortion in placing so high a 
price (£3 3s.) on the Queen Victoria Letters. The quar- 
rel is little more edifying than are most libel suits, but 
its peculiarity and its special significance to both sellers 
and buyers of books make it deserving of at least a pass- 
ing note. As Mr. Justice Darling said in his summing 
up of the evidence, — “It is a very unusual action in 
many respects, particularly because of the parties to it. 
It is not too much to say that The Times and the house 
of Murray are practically institutions of the country. I 
cannot help feeling that so far from its being an action 





of a commonplace nature, such as one hears tried every 
day, it is much as if it were a quarrel between Magna 
Charta and the Bill of Rights.” Toa distant and im- 
partial on-looker, unendowed with legal acumen, the 
whole atfair presents itself in a very plain light.. The 
Letters of Queen Victoria, interesting though they may 
be to the English public, are not a necessary of life; and 
if their authorized publisher chooses to put a handsome 
price on them, the poor man may regret it, but, not being 
under the slightest compulsion to buy, it is absurd for 
him to ery out, as did Artifex, « Now, sir, these 

. . . spell simple extortion.” The figures spell more than 
most of us like to spend on even a queen’s correspondence ; 
but to say that our pockets have been wrung is a misuse 
of language. o 8 

THE FUNCTION OF THE LIBRARY BULLETIN is well 
conceived and aptly expressed in the initial number of 
“The Library Guide,” an attractive little periodical 
issued by the Aurora (Ill.) Public Library. «“ Compara- 
tively few,” says the editor (whom we safely assume to 
be Mr. James Shaw, the librarian), “ know the extent of 
the riches contained even in a small library. A remark 
we frequently hear is, ‘ Why, I did not know you had 
that book in the library.’ Hundreds of books are on the 
shelves, equally unknown to the general reader, books 
possessing vitality and interest, whose pages have power 
to touch life deeply, to brighten, beautify, and broaden 
it, to make it more enjoyable as well as more useful.” 
The aim proposed by the Aurora “Guide” is to make 
more widely known, and more often and more intelli- 
gently read, the books bought and to be bought and 
undeserving of the dust and repose to which so many 
accessions are condemned by a too incurious public. The 
explanatory comments sprinkled through the “ List of 
New Books” are brief and to the point, and other 
matter, including a picture of the well-filled Children’s 
Room, contributes to the interest of this promising 
publication. 7 2 @ 

Tue FRENCH NOVEL IN FRANCE would almost seem to 
be in less demand than abroad. A Paris correspondent 
of the New York “ Evening Post ” finds reason to believe 
that “there must be in France a relatively larger num- 
ber of readers of books which are not “novels, for cer- 
tuinly the predominance of fiction during the publishing 
season is not so great in Paris as in London or New 
York.” It has long been deeply regretted, by those 
concerned for the fair fame of French writers, that the 
yellow-covered novel of a certain familiar type should 
be so much demanded by non-French readers, and that 
French literature as a whole should be so thoughtlessly 
and unjustly judged and condemned by alien censors 
whose knowledge of that literature extends, perhaps, not 
further than a second-hand impression of the inferior 
fiction manufactured (it may be) for export. 

Historic WINCHESTER’S NEW LIBRARY BUILDING 
had its corner-stone laid on the 28th of May. We refer 
to Winchester, Virginia, and to the fine Hendley Library, 
the gift of the late Judge John Handley, that is soon to 
adorn that city. It is reported that $200,000 will be 
expended in erecting the building, and that it will be 
“one of the handsomest edifices in the State.” It is 
with unusual satisfaction that we note this evidence of 
library activity in one of our Southern states. If in the 
past less than justice has been done to that part of our 
btoad land, in these occasional comments on library mat- 
ters, it is pleasant to hail this sympton of a literary re- 
awakening in the Old Dominion. 
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“A PERFECT WOMAN, AN, NOBLY PLANNED.” * 


A more sympathetic ic and satisfying portrayal 
of a beautiful character could not be imagined 
than Professor Palmer’s “ Life of Alice Freeman 
Palmer.” Fifteen years of happy married life, 
following and continuing a friendship that had 
ripened during Alice Freeman’s presidency of 
Wellesley, brought the two into so close an 
intimacy, without merging their separate individ- 
ualities, that no better equipped biographer could 
have been desired for this wonderfully interest- 
ing and brilliant woman whose untimely death 
was so great a loss to her countless friends and 
admirers and to the noble causes she so valiantly 
championed. But though her life was compara- 
tively short, covering as it did less than half a 
century, the work of that life cannot be said to 
have been left unfinished at her death. So alive 
was Mrs. Palmer, while she did live, that her 
achievement, even when at thirty-two she relin- 
quished her college presidency, was something 
astonishing. What quality it was in her that 
made possible so speedy attainment of great ends 
must remain a mystery ; hers was a nature that 
had in large proportion the baffling element of 
genius. Her biographer himself says in his 
Introduction : 

“ I caanot explain it. Probably genius is never expli- 
eabls. The more nearly it is examined, the more intri- 
cately marvellous it appears. Fifteen years of closest 
companonship with Mrs. Palmer did not disclose to me 
the pulse of that curious machine. She always remained 
a surprise. Yet I never tired of studying her; for 
though we seldom can fully comprehend a person, in 
studying one who is great we can push analysis farther 
than elsewhere and with cn Pe ap se 
fit; we discover a multitude of i 
at first; and, most interesting of all, we 
at; aad on intrting fal re soe apo 
gaily discarding what men usually count important. And 
even when at last we arrive at what defies analysis, being 


the very individuality itself, its beautiful mystery still 
lures us on and—like Keats’s Grecian Urn—enlargingly 
‘teases us out of thought.’” 

The rich and beneficent life of this woman 
falls into four chief divisions, in the biog- 
rapher’s treatment of it : first, what he calls her 
family life, from her birth in 1855 at Colesville, 
Broome County, N. Y., to her entering Windsor 
Academy in 1865 ; second, the expansion of her 
powers, up to her graduation from Michigan 
University in 1876 ; third, her service to others, 
extending to her marriage in 1887 ; and last, 
the expression of herself, ending with her death 

* Tus Lirg or Atice Freeman Parmer. By George Herbert 
Palmer. Illustrated. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 








in 1902. These four periods, while not exclu- 
sive of one another, are dominated each by 
special interests that are roughly indicated by 
the four designations chosen by the biographer. 
Externally, the early life is limited by conditions 
that may be regarded as commonplace enough ; 
but it is not our opportunities, it is the use we 
make of them that counts. Alice Freeman took 
her life in her own hands, and, with restricted 
means and a rather frail physique to contend 
against, shaped it into a thing of beauty and of 
power. Characteristic of her was her early de- 
termination, in the face of much opposition, to go 
to college —in the days when college education 
for girls was an experiment frowned upon by the 
majority. Her choice of faraway Ann Arbor, 
because there she could have the same instruc- 
tion and receive the same degree as male stu- 
dents, shows the stuff she was made of. 

In this connection her views on co-education 
are of interest. While President Hall and 
other educators are fearing a feminization of 
schoolboys and college youths, and are demand- 
ing more exclusively male influences both in the 
teacher’s chair and in the student associates, 
Mrs. Palmer continued to the end a firm be- 
liever in co-education. In her opinion, says her 
husband, the natural association of girls with 
boys in interests of a noble sort tends to broaden 
their vision, to solidify their minds, and to 
remove much that is hectic and unwholesome 
from the awakening instincts of sex. In the 
words of Professor Hale of Chicago, as quoted 
by the biographer, “ It was Mrs. Palmer’s con- 

viction that the normal form of eduvation for 
“ae sexes is that in which the natural relations 
— begun in the life of the home and the neigh- 
borhood, continued for the great majority in the 
life of the school, and inevitably existing in the 
later social life—are carried without break 
through the four years of higher intellectual 
work. She may have been right or she may have 
been wrong; but that such a woman, with her 
personal experience of Ann Arbor, of W , 
of Radcliffe, and of Harvard, should have held 
this belief is a fact to be reckoned with.” 

In the things of religion, no less than in those of 
education, Mrs. Palmer always thought for her- 
self. Her faith was of the orthodox complexion, 
but she held it not as a mere matter of conven- 
tion, but from personal conviction. A paragraph 
from a college letter to her mother illustrates 
this side of her character. The letter was writ- 
ten in a moment of considerable perplexity, 
when lack of money was about to force the 
writer to discontinue for a while her course at 
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Ann Arbor and undertake the principalship of 
the high school at Ottawa, Illinois. This step 
she took without consulting her parents, though 
she was not twenty years old at the time. 

“ If you can help me through this year I will try as 
best I may to take up the paddle and push my own canoe 
afterwards. Whatever comes, dear mother, I know is 
best for me. It is all right. Still, I believe God helps 
only those who help themselves. I shall try to do my 
part, and I fully expect He will do the rest. . So I 
am waiting and trusting and working just as hard as I 
can while the day lasts. Don’t make yourself unhappy 
nor let any of the rest do so. Why should you when 
He has said, ‘ Seek first the kingdom of God and all things 
shall be era ’ If our Father wants me to go through 
I know I shall go; and if He does n’t, I don’t want 

sao is the end of it. Meanwhile I am planning and 
thinking. If it comes to anything, I will report.” 

The personal influence — or etism, as 
some would call it — of this gifted and forceful 
woman must be made to explain many of her 
marvellous achievements. When, at the age of 
twenty-six, she was appointed acting president of 
Wellesley College — an appointment that led 
naturally to the presidency in the following 
year — she was in doubt whether her young 
shoulders could bear so heavy a burden. Her 
final action shows her compelling influence on 
others and her quick resourcefulness. The story 
is best told in the words of the book. 

‘«« T have already shown the necessarily disturbed con- 
dition of the college in these early years. There were 
now fears of trouble from the more than usually ani- 
mated senior class. They had intimations of the election 
almost as soon as Miss Freeman learned it herself, and 
were much elated over the prospect of being ruled bya 
president but little older than themselves. When Miss 
Freeman returned to her rooms, she sent for this class. 
They came in a body, filling with their merry presence 
all her chairs, tables, and floor. She told them she had 
ealled them t because she needed their advice. 
She had been asked that day to become acting president 
of Wellesley. She was too young for the office. Indeed, 
its duties were too heavy for anyone. If she must meet 
them alone, she would have to decline. But it had oc- 
curred to her that perhaps they would be willing to take 
part with her, looking after the order of the college them- 
selves, and leaving her free for general administration. 
If they were ready to undertake this, she thought she 
might accept. Of course the response was hearty. They 
voted themselves her assistants on the spot, and difficult 
indeed it was for any member of the three lower classes 
to stray from the straight path that year.” 

The various useful activities into which Mrs. 
Palmer threw herself after her marriage and her 
settlement in Cambridge — her service on the 
Massachusetts Board of Education, her presi- 
dency of the Woman’s Education Association, 
of the Woman’s Home Missionary Association, 
and of other like bodies, her work as non-resident 
Dean of Women at Chicago University, where 
she contrived to spend a few weeks each year, 





her part in organizing the great World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition, and her share in other works 
of philanthropy too numerous to mention — 
are matters of recent history and need not be 
dwelt on here. As a pleasing picture of her in 
her happy comradeship with her husband, let 
us quote a passage referring to their favorite 
method of touring Europe together in the 
“sabbatical years” that gave variety to their 
university life. 

« The sport of bicycling suited Mrs. Palmer’s passion 
for independence as did little else. Ready as her sym- 
pathies regularly were, she was no less ready, when the 
burden of the world became oppressive, to throw them 
all aside. Then she would renew herself in utter free- 
dom and isolation, afterwards coming forth ardently 
social again. In her the child and the responsible 
woman were ever amusingly combined. It was the 
former that steered when she sat on her bicycle. At 
the call of the white road she felt all ties to be cut. 
The world was all before her where to choose. She 
could turn to the right or left, could feel the down- 
aa pap ay gre aap 
by the roadside, visit a castle, dally long at luncheon, 
gather grapes or blackberries from the field, stop at 
whatever small inn might attract at night, and for days 
together commune rather with nature than with man. 
To preserve the fullest sense of independence, we sent 
forward no trunk to meet us at appointed spots, but 
designed a soft bag for the bicycle which would hold 
supplies for three weeks. We made our nights long, 
beginning to ride about half-past nine in the morning 
and ending in time for the bath and rest before dinner. 
We rode slowiy, avoiding records of more than forty 


- miles a day, and dismounting at every colorable excuse; 


our rule for hills being that wherever a horse should 
walk, we would.” 

The letters and unpublished poems of Mrs. 
Palmer are drawn upon to complete the picture 
of her life and mind, her temperament and 
sympathies. A set of verses entitled “ The 
Butterfly ” — some of its lines suggestive of 
Tennyson, and perhaps not unworthy of him — 
is especially pleasing. 

“T hold you at last in my hand, 
Exquisite child of the air. 
Can I ever understand 
How you grew to be so fair? 
« You came to my linden tree 
To taste its delicious sweet, 
I sitting here in the shadow and shine 
Playing around my feet. 


“ Now I hold you fast in my hand, 
You marvellous 
Till you help me to understand 
The eternal mystery. 
« From that creeping thing in the dust 
To this shining bliss in the blue ! 
God give me courage to trust 
I can break my chrysalis too!” 


That the writer of these verses could have made 
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a name for herself in literature, had she so 
desired, cannot be doubted ; but when her hus- 
band remonstrated with her for building no 
literary monument to her memory, and added, 
“ When you are gone people will ask who you 
were, and nobody will be able to say,” she 
replied: “ Well, why should they say? I am 
trying to make girls wiser and happier. Books 
don’t help much toward that. They are enter- 
taining enough, but really dead things. Why 
should I make more of them? It is people that 
count. You want to put yourself into people ; 
they touch other people ; these, others still, and 
so you go on working forever.” So little thirst 
had she for posthumous fame. 

The chief value to us now of Mrs. Palmer’s 
life, and of her husband’s record of it, lies in 
the renewed sense it imparts of the richness and 
worth of this our mortal existence — of the end- 
less opportunities that lie ever open to us if we 
will but shake off our sloth and our bondage to 
convention. Laziness and conventionality Mrs. 
Palmer hated above all else, and she early 
became convinced that most people are only half- 
awaxe. In the diffidence and self-searching with 
which Professor Palmer has approached the task 
of preparing a biography, in any degree satis- 
factory, of his eminently gifted wife, we read at 
the outset fair promise of success in his difficult 
undertaking ; and we close the book feeling that 


no one could better have discharged this debt - 


of love. It is a biography of unusual interest 
just now, and it is safe to predict that it wiil 
interest future generations of readers to whom 
Alice Freeman Palmer’s name may be unknown. 
It has a human appeal and a literary charm and 
finish that combine to make it almost an ideal 


book of its kind. Percy F. BicknE.u. 








THE SYMBOLIST MOVEMENT IN 
LITERATURE.* 

“ Je sais bien que je ne puis comprendre — 
et cependant je sais qu'il faut comprendre.” 
Readers of Maeterlinck will recognize the dazed 
loving cry of Sélysette, who is trying to do her 
part in a superhuman effort of three characters 
to convince themselves that the perfect triangle 
of love may include three right angles ; and this 
mingling of bewilderment and struggle is not 
far from the mood in many of us by 
our first contact with Symbolism. We felt 
that it was an attempt to evade “ the old bond. 





*Tus Symsotist Movement tn Literature. By Arthur 
Symons. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. ’ 





age of rhetoric, the old bondage of exteriority,” 
to substitute the language of the spirit for the 
language of the flesh ; that it was a call to the 
soul long starved on the husks of materialism or 
confined in the mud-walled prisons of extreme 
realism ; that it was a recognition of mystery 
and a yearning for the infinite. It was there- 
fore our duty to understand. But what did it 
all mean? Blind faces huddled together and 
half seen through grudgiag windows ; a child 
weeping in a lonely tower on a dreary strand ; 
a sister sobbing with arms outstretched toward 
a relentless door, while her idolized brother is 
pitilessly done to death beyond the wall at the 
behest of a mysterious queen,—all of these 
appeals stirred our emotions, but not seldom 
each of us read a different meaning in the sym- 
bol. Howbeit, when we grew fainthearted we 
remembered that after all Symbolism was a 
phase, an expression, of Mysticism, and that all 
lofty imaginations were marked by a mystic 
element. Our memories drifted back to the 
heaven-scaling myths of Plato ; and we recalled 
the teachings of Emerson, with his reiterated 
admonitions against literalism and earthliness. 
Even the cold scientific voice of Pasteur rang 
in our ears : “ How wretched are they who have 
only clear ideas!’’ Ever we felt that we might 
be holding in our hands a golden key to a 
glorious treasure ; and ever we feared that the 
fault’ must lie within ourselves. But now we 
may quote Aglavaine’s suggestive avowal that 
“* there is nothing more beautiful than a key, as 
long as we do not know what it opens,” and we 
are no longer quite so to blame ourselves. 
Nay, we have lived to be able to write down these 
words from the lips of Maeterlinck the essayist, 
who is constantly needed as a commentator on 
Maeterlinck the dramatist. 

“ Ts the poet’s duty not rather to furnish an explana- 
tion loftier, clearer, more widely and profoundly human 
than any his reader can find for himself? It is time 
tbat the poet should realize that the symbol is legitimate 
only when it stands for accepted truth, or for truth 
which as yet we cannot or will not accept; but the 
symbol is out of place at a time when it is truth itself 
that we seek. And besides, to merit admission into a 
really living poem, the symbol should be at least as 
great and beautiful as the truth for which it stands, and 
should, moreover, precede this truth, and not follow a 
long way behind.” 

With some such concession it becomes possi- 
ble to assign Symbolism its legitimate field and 
function. For the majority of us, life is made 
up of the day’s work in some form or other, of 
trivial pleasures and ordinary pains, and finally of 
our closer association with the mystery of things. 
The three divisions naturally vary as to relative 
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importance with almost every individual, even 
as they vary from time to time in the individual 
himself. Naturally, too, they interact and are 
not ultimately separable. Roughly speaking, 
however, the partition is valid, despite the myste- 
riousness of the commonplace and the occasional 
commonplaceness of what seems the supreme 
mystery. Even the most ordinary of us come at 
times very close to the final heights and depths, to 
heaven or hell. We rise for a moment to the 
level of the love of the woman who loves us; 
we rebel with all frustrated spirits when we are 
torn from her and ourdream. Or, in the brood- 
ing stillness of some four walls that shut us from 
the world, we seem to be borne out on the un- 
fathomable flow of time to eternity, until we 
reach the realm where nothing is felt and noth- 
ing is real save the pulsations of the universe, 
with which the throbbings of our own heart are 
at one. In such a moment some of us are prone 
to feel that the mystery is solved, because we 
have realized that we are a part thereof; and a 
deep joy is shed over our being. But to others 
of us the mystery appears only more transcend- 
ental, more baffling, more (let us be honest in 
our heart of hearts) more bitter. The music 


of the spheres to you may be a moan of pain to 


me. Howbeit, the true mystic, whether finding 
joy or pain, concludes that mystery is alike the 
final reality and the only clarity ; and it is a nat- 
ural step to conclude that only by myth and sym- 
bol can soul speak to soul. Le style de V’école 
c’est la philosophie de Vécole. But herewith 
arises the old, old danger of emphasizing a part 
until it becomes more than the whole ; and only 
the supreme leader is safe. The greatest writer 
is he who compasses alike the day’s work with- 
out being filled by its soul-choking dust; the 
trivial pains and pleasures, without being lulled 
in their benumbing circle; and the highest 
mysteries, without losing himself in mysticism 
or ecstasy. To teach us about these things, he 
will command every possibility of the world of 
the word. Symbolism will be a noble minister 
of his will. But he will use it as Plato used it, 
or Dante, or Shakespeare ; and in his loftiest 
soaring he will never quite lose from sight the 
every-day world beneath ; the winged steeds of 
his imagination will never quite escape the 
masterful rein. He will praise silence, as 
Carlyle or Emerson praised it; but he will 
speak to us by his word as well as by his reti- 
cence, and will remember that Symbolism is an 
approximation to the mysterious language of 
silence. Never will he make the symbol greater 
than what is symbolized, nor will he always 





disdain ordinary channels of communication in 
favor of the soul-message of figure and metaphor. 

Herewith, if a little presumption be allowed 
us, we may hope that we have touched upon 
some of the straying tendencies of the modern 
Symbolist movement as seen in French litera- 
ture during the last half-century. It is dis- 
tinctly a revolt against Materialism ; but its 
advocates must not insist that no other form of 
revolt can be beautiful and fruitful. In a prac- 
tical age, it dwells laudably on the importance 
of being and becomirg as opposed to doing ; 
and yet we cannot accept quite fully “the 
infinite insignificance of action.” Again, be- 
cause every great writer has elements of mysti- 
cism in him, and uses myth or symbol when he 
‘will, it is hardly fair to conclude that conscious 
and exclusive Symbolism should be made the 
whole of literature, or even that it represents 
the only line of advance from the present 
stage. Silence, if we care to be concessively 
esoteric, may be the most eloquent language of 
the soul, and the symbol may be nearer silence 
than the spoken word; but it does not follow 
that a writer can be most effective by using 
only silences and symbols. Even between two 
souls in perfect communion — to take the ex- 
ample to which the Symbolists themselves con- 
stantly recur —the ideal lover and the ideal 
beloved, life could not be always an unbroken 
silence or its language limited to q caress. To 
make literature untempered Symbolism, the 
deliberate Symbolism that shall be the whole 
work and not the great moment therein, is , 
equivalent to asking us to live always either in 
blinding light or depressing gloom. “A chacun 
son infini”’ proclaims Villiers de L’Isle-Adam ; 
and we glady acquiesce. But for most of us, 
our infinity must still remember the day’s work 
and the lowly duties ; and literature must follow 
the steps of life or lose its only path to the 
heights. In so far as Symbolism brings us to 
a healthful and inspiring appreciation of “ the 
prophets who have redeemed the world, the 
artists who have made the world beautiful, and 
the lovers who have quickened the pulses of the 
world,” in so far as it helps us to live at our 
finest intensity morally and esthetically, we 
must heed its voice and acclaim its service. But 
withal it must come for judgment to the bar of 
life, where so many movements find pitiless 
arbitrament. 

In any event, whatever be our attitude to the 
movement, we must find its history keenly in- 
teresting ; and when the account thereof comes 
from the glowing pen of Mr. Arthur Symons 
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the interest will for many be quickened into 
delight. One may quarrel with this frankly 
partisan historian at whatever turn one will; 
but his book remains exceptionally attractive 
and enlightening. He has wisely chosen to fol- 
low the development of the principle in France, 
“the country of movements,”’ although he sees 
it spreading over all Europe as the one quick- 
ening impulse in literature. As a result of this 
deliberate limitation, he is able to give a con- 
nected and not inadequate treatment of the 
development of Symbolism in the hands of a 
strangely diverse group of men. There could 
hardly be a more enlightening comment on the 
potential inclusiveness of the movement than 
the depiction of its outworking in the actual 
instances he has selected. The mad and dream- 
ing Gérard de Nerval, the proud aristocratic 
Villiers, the restless poet-trader-explorer Rim- 
baud, the sensual religious Verlaine, the gentle 
aspiring Maeterlinck, and the rest, — where 
could one find such re mtatives of another 
literary movement ? ere could one find 


another movement that should allow their kin- 
ship with all their divergence ? 

Mr. Symons's introductory chapter is a bril- 
liantly clever attempt to identify the new 
Symbolist movement with the fundamental sym- 


bolism that has played so large a part in human 
development. “Symbolism began with the first 
words uttered by the first man, as he named 
every living thing; or before then, in heaven, 
when God named the world into being.” A 
. little later, we find interwoven Carlyle’s unfor- 
gettable vindication: “In the symbol proper, 
what we can call a symbol, there is ever more 
or less distinctly and directly some embodiment 
and revelation of the Infinite, the Infinite is 
made to blend itself with the Finite, to stand 
visible, and as it were attainable there.” Thus 
our guide leads us skilfully up to the logical 
obstacles of our colder moods, and winningly 
persuades us they are not there, until we are 
almost ready to admit that in Symbolism we 
have set our feet upon “ the one pathway lead- 
ing through beautiful things to eternal beauty,” 
and enabling literature “to come closer to 
humanity, to everything in humanity that may 
have begun before the world and may outlast 
it.” If we could read only Mr. Symons and 
not some of the Symbolist literature itself, we 
might believe that herein art and conduct and 
the dream are at last brought into a glorious 
harmony that at once simplifies and beautifjes 
these three elements of life which often appear 
so dissonant. From his glowing tribute it is 





hard to return to the thought that Symbolism 
too must have its frailties ; that it, like all other 


work of man’s hand, will show inequalities of 


craftsmanship ; that the lives of its votaries 
have frequently been far from indicating its 
saving grace; that the mystagogue has some- 
times been hard to distinguish from the char- 
Istan. Mr. Symons himself is prompt to 
recognize that much of the output of the repre- 
sentatives of Symbolism has served no tangible 
purpose ; but nevertheless his pages glow with 
hope and faith. Always, as you read, you wish 
you could see with his eyer. 

The beginning of the movement our histo- 
rian traces to Gérard de Nerval (1808-1855), 


_ although with him Symbolism was still com- 


paratively unconscious. In this pathetic figure 
any student of human nature must find grim 
food for thought. Living the transfigured life 
of the dreamer, but sinking often to the most 
flagrant bestiality, he wrote between intervals 
of madness, or even during the very onslaughts 
of his malady. It is easy to be impatient with 
his vagaries when he is sane ; but it is almost 
impossible not to weep over the waking dreams 
of his madness. It was with strange appropri- 
ateness that his insanity declared itself by his 
leading a lobster into the Palais Royal at the 
end of a blue ribbon. “ (* Because,’ he said, 
‘it does not bark, and knows the secrets of the 
sea.’)”” But we must not mar for our readers 
the picture drawn by Mr. Symons of this 
incredible writer, “ graceful and elegant when 
he is sane ; but only inspired, only really wise, 
passionate, collected, only really master of him- 
self, when he is insane.’” We are bound, how- 
ever, to transcribe the estimate given as to his 
place in the movement we are discussing. 
“Gérard de Nerval, then, had divined, before all the 
world, that poetry should be a miracle; not a hymn to 
beauty, nor the description of beauty, nor beauty’s 
mirror; but beauty itself, the colour, fragrance and 
form of the imagined flower, as it blossoms again out of 
the page. Vision, the over-powering vision, had come 
to him beyond, if not against, his will; and he knew 
that vision is the root out of which the flower must 
grow. Vision had taught him symbol, and he knew 
that it is by symbol alone that the flower can take vis- 
ible form. He knew that the whole mystery of beauty 
can never be comprehended by the crowd, and that 
while clearness is a virtue of style, perfect explicitress 
is not a necessary virtue.” 
Here, if we follow Mr. Symons, begins the lit- 
erature “ in which the visible world is no longer 
a reality, and the unseen world no longer a 
dream.” With de Nerval arises that use of 
words “which create an atmosphere by the 
actual quality of their syllables, as, according to 
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the theory of Mallarmé, they should do, as in 
the recent attempts of the Symbolists, writer 
after writer has endeavored to lure them into 
doing.” To him we may trace that striving 
for the perfection of form that shall annihilate 
form. In his lyrics we hear the preliminary 
notes that foretell the “art of Verlaine in 
bringing verse to a bird’s song, the art of 
Maliarmé in bringing verse to the song of an 
orchestra.” In his dramatic writing, the stage 
is prepared for Villiers to make drama “ the 
embodiment of spiritual forces,” for Maeterlinck 
to make it “‘ not even their embodiment, but the 
remote sound of their voices.” We may only 
tarry long enough to query whether it is quite 
certain that verse should be brought to the song 
of a bird or an orchestra; whether it is not 
possible that the bird and the orchestra are 
doing their parts fairly well, and that verse has 
a function of its own; and whether the drama 
is really at its highest when it becomes only 
the remote sound of the voices of spiritual 
forces, as in some of the famous “ marionette ” 
plays. In any event, de Nerval seems to have 
made ready the mystic way to these mystic 
extremes. 

With Villiers (1888-1889), “the Don 
Quixote of Idealism,” we come to the conscious 
stage of the movement, with which most of us are 
more familiar. In addition to authors mentioned 
elsewhere in the course of this notice, Mr. Symons 
treats Jules Laforgue, Stéphane Mallarmé, and 
“the later” Huysmans. With reference to the 
last named, “ who began by acquiring so aston- 
ishing a mastery of description that he could 
describe the inside of a cow hanging ina butcher’s 
shopas beautifully as if it were a casket of jewels,” 
we should like to enter upon a controversy ; but 
already we have gone beyond our allotted space. 
It is safe to say that almost every reader will 
share the reviewer's desire to fight it out on 
many points ; it is equally safe to say that those 
who quarrel most will not enjoy the book least. 
We have enjoyed it thoroughly, finding it stimu- 
lating and valuable. Our pleasure was greatly 
heightened by the style, which is worthy of the 
spirit wherewith Mr. Symons approached his 
subject ; and that is saying much. 

We should point out, in conclusion, that the 
volume must be taken for what it is. It eon- 
tains no systematic attempt to connect the 
modern Symbolist movement in literature with 
the great mystics of other centuries or other 
spheres. Upon the relations between mysticism 
and race-heredity it does not even touch, although 
the problem is fundamental. In short, we have 





before us not » searching philosophical treatise, 
but a delightful bit of literary history and 
esthetic appreciation. 

A few pages of welcome “ Bibliography and 
Notes ” are appended. In the dedication to Mr. 
W. B. Yeats, and in a list of “ works by the 
same author,” we are reminded that the original 
English edition appeared in 1899. The book 
is well printed, simply bound, and generally 
tasteful. F. B. R. Heiiems. 








THX EVOLUTION OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT.* . 


A consideration of the personality of Dr. 
Hoffman, author of “‘ The Sphere of Religion,” 
and of the institutions which he represents, 
reveals a strixing perspective. As compared 
with his predecessor in the true apostolic (i.e., 
missionary) succession, he presents a notable 
example of progress. No deeper or more inter- 
esting change in men’s religious thought, belief, 
and life was probably ever wrought than that 
which has silently taken place within the last 
three decades. The Protestant Reformation, 
linked as it was with politics, economics, new 
trade routes, the rise and fall of governments, 
and the sweeping away of the survivals of feudal- 
ism, was vastly more violent. The more modern 
change has been as the coming of morning light 
—evolution without revolution. At Schenec- 
tady, until the hour of his death in May, 1877, 
Professor Tayler Lewis, past-master of Hebrew 
and seventeenth-century orthodoxy, contended 
valiantly for those notions of religion then 
thought mighty to save, but which are now, 
without observation, melting into the infinite 
azure. In this year of grace behold a fellow 
elder in the same noble old Reformed Church 
in the same city, Professor Lewis’s successor in 
the professorial chair at Union College, preach- 
ing that “ man’s religion develops as he himself 
develops.” Axiomatic indeed, but hardly ac- 
cording to Dort. Again he writes : 

« Even if we allow that every word in Scripture came 
directly from the lips of the Almighty, no man could 
ever be more than probably certain that he correctly 
heard the words when they were uttered, or correctly 
wrote them down, or correctly understood them after 
they were written, either by themselves or in their mutual 
relations. . . . All that the profoundest thinker can do 
for them is to establish their probable truthfulness.” 
This is the author’s comment on the Apostles’ 
creed, traditionally so called ; but it applies, he 
tells us, “ with equal force, to every creed in 


* Tux SpHEeRe or Reticion. By Frank Sargent Hoffman. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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Christendom and to every system of theology. 
. . » Those who teach them are never justified 
in urging their upon others on any 
other ground.” Golden words from a repre- 
sentative of that Church which had, on Manhat- 
tan in 1628, the first fully organized Protestant 
church on this continent, and which carries as 
historic impedimenta an enormous bulk of “ bal- 
ance of probabilities” inherited from Athanasius 
and of mediwval tradition from the apostles, 
Guido de Bres, Ursinus, and the theologians 
of the State Church at Dordrecht. Yet these 
wise and sane words of Dr. Hoffman will be 
. acceptable to all churches. Let one read his 
thirteen analyses and digests of the sacred books 
of Babylon, Egypt, India, and China; of Jewish, 
Buddhist, and Christian literature ; of the teach- 
ings of Mohammed, Joseph Smith, Mrs. Eddy, 
and Madame Blavatsky, and judge whether this 
man is not of the spirit of him who said, 
“Other sheep have I, which are not of this 
fold.” On his title-page he writes, “ Truth, by 
whomsoever uttered, is from God.” Could any 
sentiment be more truly Christian in spirit ! 

This is a book that may best be judged by 
quotations. Thus its power is manifest. Dr. 
Hoffman asks that 
“ Every student of theology take up the subject pre- 
cisely as he would every other science. . . . We believe 
that even the teachings of Jesus should be . . . accepted 
or rejected on the ground of their inherent reason- 
ableness.” 

“The view of today is that we get our ideas of God 
from what we know of the universe about us and from 
what we know about ourselves.” 

“ God is all the time incarnating himself in human 


history. We cannot set any limits to his incarnation 
in the future.” 


In other words, what is in one century the artil- 


lery of the church becomes its baggage in the’ 


next. The “sphere of religion,” then, is like 
the sphere of the air: it is all around us and 
we are in it. 

Thus in fewer than four hundred pages Dr. 
Hoffman shows his conception of the nature 
of religion and its influence on civilization. 
“ Religion is the key to history.” Crystal clear 
_ is the whole of this eminently sane and practical 
discussion. Even “ the man in the street ” will 
want to finish the book. That it will be widely 
read is certain. Issuing from a thinker who is 
prominently identified with one of the most con- 
servative churches of honorable history, notable 
for its sanity and power, its simplicity, direct- 
ness, and grasp, the book is a landmark in the 
history of religious thought. . 


Wituram Export Grirrts. 





Two NEW STUDIES OF PETRARCH.* 


When the sixth centenary of Petrarch was 
celebrated, three years ago, there were pub- 
lished a few noteworthy books — translations 
of his sonnets and interpretations of his life 
and work as one of the major apostles of the 
Renaissance. Since this impetus the interest 
has increased ; readers of all nationalities, who 
seek inspiration and delight from pure litera- 
ture, have responded to the products of this 
poet and humanist, and also have found pleas- 
ure in the biographical studies by his devotees 
of earlier as well as more recent years. Two 
notable contributions of the current season re- 
present an aftermath of research and inter- 
pretation, proclaiming the personal traits of 
Petrarch, his literary purposes, and his rank 
as adjudged by modern scholars. 

The brief study, “ Petrarch and the Ancient 
World,” by M. de Nolhac, curator of the 
Palace of Versailles, is an expansion of an 
address delivered by the author in this country, 
and now issued as a volume in “ The Humanists’ 
Library ” from the Merrymount Press. It is 
fitting that one who cherished and collected 
classic writings in their simple and beautiful 
forms should have been tius honored by Mr. 
Updike in one of his finest examples of book- 
making. The aim of this study is definite, — 
a recognition of Petrarch’s work as scholar and 
humanist-poet “who revived once more the 
worship of the Ancient World.” In accom- 
plishing this work for literature, Petrarch 
brought a mind of marked poetic sensibility 
to the study of the great masters of the clas- 
sies, especially Virgil and Cicero. With scorn 
and keen raillery for all false science of his 
day, with a sharp tongue and pen against all 
charlatans, Petrarch was sometimes guilty of 
too indifference towards contemporary 
methods and leaders. Archwology and his- 
tory, especially from the perspective of the 
moralist, appealed to him both as a scholar and 
a poet. “ Petrarch dreamed as a poet, and 
wrote as a poet, even when he believed his 
mission to be the restoration and reproductior 
in his own books of the knowledge of the an- 
cients ; and that alone was enough to keep him 
from being a pedant, even when he paid the 
highest homage to pedantry.” An interesting 
and valuable portion of this book is devoted to 
Petrarch’s library and its gradual acquisition 

* PETRARCH AND THE AncIENT WoRLD. By Pierre de Nolhac. 
“The Humanists’ Library.” Boston: The Merrymount Press. 


Perrakcu. His Lifeand Times. By H. C. Hollway-Calthrop. 
Illustrated. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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through personal quests and the aid of friends 
in many countries, With due emphasis the 
author recounts Petrarch’s services to literature 
through the discovery and preservation, with 
the aid of trained copyists under his direction, 
of certain letters and discourses of Cicero. 

The second of our two biographical and 
critical studies is more detailed and ambitious. 
It is excellent in its revealment of Petrarch’s 
temperament, of the vital influences of his en- 
vironment and friendships, and of the pictorial 
story of his daily life at Vaucluse in activity as 
host and in literary retirement. The author, 
Mr. Hollway-Calthrop, is discriminating and 
conservative in his treatment of the various 
aspects .of the poet’s life. Acknowledging his 
obligations to earlier biographers — notably 
de Sade, Baldelli, Fracassetti, and Kerting — 
he casts aside some of the romantic suppositions 
indulged by other biographers, and frankly per- 
mits the reader either to imagine or to leave 
in mystery the identity of the poet’s mistress 
and the intimate details of Petrarch’s relations 
with her. He says: “Who was Laura? 
Frankly, we do not know. In all probability 
Petrarch purposely destroyed all marks of 
identification ; if this was his intention, his 
success was complete, and the riddle will prob- 
ably never be answered with certainty.” That 
Laura was only an allegorical term, however, 
as some would surmise, the author of this study 
refuses to believe, in face of the evidence from 
Petrarch’s letters, and his notes in the Virgil 
which was his constant companion and is now 
preserved in the Ambrosian Library at Milan. 
Much effort has been made to show that Laura 
was the wife of Count Hugo de Sade ; but such 
a claim rests largely on surmises and ingenious 
if not forced interpretations. Yet if the identity 
of Laura is hidden in secrecy, the author doubts 
not that she “‘ was a real woman, and Petrarch 
was desperately her lover.” Moreover, her 
influence was paramount in unfolding his emo- 
tional and poetic nature, in raising his standards 
of thought and piety until he confessed in his 
“ Secretum,” “ Through love of her I attained 
to love of God. It was she who reclaimed my 
youthful spirit from all baseness.” Intellect- 
ually, the youth became a man under the 
influence of this passion, and the immature 
verses of “ Juvenalia”’ were destroyed by him 
as insincere and unworthy, while the “ Can- 
zoniere,”’ written under the stimulus of this love 
and its memory, have given Petrarch an unques- 
tioned place among the world’s masters of love- 
songs and sonnets. 








Among the earlier influences upon Petrarch, 
as emphasized by this biographer, was the en- 
vironment of his childhood home on the Tuscan 
estate at Incisa. Although Arezzo chanced to 
be his birthplace, he passed there only a few 
months of babyhood, while the first seven years 
of an impressionable boyhood were spent amid 
the beauties and melodies of Tuscany. Bologna, 
Genoa, Florence, Rome, and other places of 
historical and romantic associations, played 
their parts in his mental and poetic growth. 
Two influences which contributed largely to his 
happiness and temperamental development were 
his travels and his friends. He was, in truth, 
“always a wanderer,” yet he was also at times 
a hermit, a lover of the country, an earnest 
student, and a poet with such fixed and exalted 
aspirations that he well merited the “ Crown of 
Song ” bestowed by the hands of King Robert 
of Sicily. 

The friends of Petrarch were many and of 
varied types — popes and cardinals, statesmen 
and political intriguers, men of erudition and 
women of sensuous charm. In his friendship 
alike with Cardinal Colonna and Rienzi he 
proved a fervid politician and a wise counsellor. 
Of all his friendships, that with Boccaccio has 
the greatest interest to literary students, and 
the younger man owed much of his development 
as poet to the cordial and stimulating friend- 
ship of Petrarch. The two men were supple- 
mentary in their mental qualities, as Mr. 
Hollway-Calthrop has thus indicated : 

« The life of neither could be reckoned complete till 
he had found his fellow. Petrarch had an anxious - 
spirit; under every rose he looked for the thorn, and if 
he failed to find it he vexed his soul with questioning 
whether it ought not to have pricked him. Boccaccio 
pluckod the flower and wore it with a gay assurance 
that took no note of thorn-pricks. . . . They were alike 
in their enthusiasm for learning and in their iudefati- 
gable industry, but they were alike in hardly anything 
else. Petrarch was incomparably the riper scholar, the 
sounder critic; he had a more reasoned judgment, a 
more cultivated taste; Boccaccio had the more fertile 
imagination, the brighter wit. Petrarch was lucid in 
argument, but apt to be prolix in narrative; Boccaccio 
showed little talent for disquisition, but his was the 
story-teller’s inimitable gift.” 

By liberal quotations from Petrarch’s letters, 
and through the testimony of friends, the biog- 
rapher gives a vivid impression of the life at 
Vaucluse, and of the lovable and regrettable 
traits of the poet. He acknowledges frankly 
the errancy of Petrarch’s disposition in dealing 
with Giovanni, his illegitimate and stubborn son 
whose perverseness and idleness increased rather 
than lessened under the rigorous and anxious 
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training of the father. Attention is given to 


Petrarch’s poem “ Africa,” which, although a 
failure artistically, is of value historically in 
tracing the revival of learning. Historical stu- 
dents are indebted also to his “ Lives of Illus- 
trious Men,” consisting of thirty-one biographies, 
nearly one-half of the volume of seven hundred 
and fifty pages being devoted to the life of 
Caesar 


While this study of Petrarch is essentially a 
personal revelation of the man in the midst of 
political and literary associates, and in happy 
retirement among his books and gardens at Vau- 
cluse, there are some forceful sentences of criti- 
cal analysis upon his place as poet and humanist. 
With characteristic caution, the true meaning of 
his mission is thus stated : 

«“ When, therefore, we say that Petrarch founded 

Humanism and inaugurated the New Learning, we do 
not mean that he created something out of nothing; we 
mean that he inspired ideas and modes of thought, which 
preceding scholars had possessed in their own brains, but 
could not communicate to society at large.” 
In actual schoiarship, and in Latin compositions, 
Petrarch was inferior to some of his contempo- 
raries and successors who are more directly con- 
nected with the Renaissance movement. He 
sought not merely to revive study of the classics 
but “to bring the world back to the mental 
standpoint of the classical writers.” The lover 
of Petrarch will rejoice in this latest sympathetic 
revelation of his personality, and the reader who 
first seeks acquaintance with the poet will find 
here a discriminating yet enthusiastic guide who 
has made good use of the material already pub- 
lished and added several unfamiliar extracts from 
Petrarch’s frank and charming letters. 


Annie Russe_, MARBLE. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


On turning the very first leaf of Mr. 

Henry Dwight Sedgwick’s collected 

pieces, “The New American Type, 

and Other Essays” (H ton), one’s attention is 
pleasantly arrested. The dedication, “To S. S. M., 
Amice Mirabili, Matri Admirabili, Socrui Incom- 
parabili,” with its cumulative praise expressed in 
three successive adjectives in -Lilis, each stronger 
than the preceding, is such a tribute to a mother-in- 
law as is not often met with in this naughty world — 
in books at least. The “new American type” is 
the nervous, unreposeful type portrayed by Mr. 
pr ory Mr. Thayer, Mr. Alexander, and other 
ern painters of American portraits, as contra.ted 
with the self-satisfied, self-contained type seen in the 
canvases of Stuart and Copley. The essay was in- 





spired by a stroll through a picture gallery. The 
second paper treats of “ The Mob Spirit in Litera- 
ture,” and divides the reading mob into the prole- 
tarian or dime-novel-reading section, the lower 
bourgeois section, which is addicted to Albert Ross, 
E. P. Roe, and the like, and the upper bourgeois 
section, which reads such popular novelists as Win- 
ston Churchill, Charles Major, Thomas Dixon, Jr., 
and Hallie Erminie Rives. This mob spirit is not 
admirable, and in Mr. Sedgwick’s opinion, “ if there 
were critics, men of natural gifts and educated taste, 
experienced in the humanities, there would be no 
mob ; for the condition of headlessness, of unguided- 
ness, is essential to a mob. But there are no Amer- 
ican critics, except Mr. Henry James, who confines 
himself to a consideration of foreigners.” Rather 
severe, chis, on American literary criticism, or what 
passes as such. Moreover, even in Europe, in 
England and in France, where it seems to be ad- 
mitted that there are literary critics, the craze for the 
latest literary sensation is hardly less unrestrained 
than with us. In the third essay, on Mrs. Wharton, 
the author does her scant justice in denying her 
almost every excellence but “cleverness.” To him 
she is one who makes an effective display of what 
has been studied up in books and museums and pic- 
ture galleries, while on the deeper things of life she 
has little hold. Surely there are passages even in 
her brilliantly successful “House of Mirth” that 
show a more than superficial acquaintance with stern 
realities. Other chapters, on educational, social, and 
bookish themes, follow; and the book closes with 
an ingenious political forecast entitled “The Coup 
d’Etat of 1961.” The writer’s ideals are high, and 
his style that of a critic “of natural gifts and edu- 
cated taste, experienced in the humanities ” — even 
though he does deny the existence among us of any 
such guides in the things of literature. 

Followers of the fortunes of the 
American drama will note with in- 
terest the appearance in book form 
of Mr. Perey Mackaye’s new play, “The Scare- 
erow” (Macmillan). We do not suppose it can be 
called a closet-drama, for it is undoubtedly meant 
for the stage ; and yet we cannot speak of it as one 
sees it on the stage, for we do not even know 
whether it has ever been acted. Considering the 
book thus — with a thought of the stage, but still as 
a book — we find a good deal of interest in it, but 
not quite as much as we should like. A play, to 
be really successful, should, to our mind, have some 
import or significance in its idea. We do not mean 
that it should necessarily be a miracle-play, or a 
problem-play, or a symbolic-play ; but it ought to 
have a subject that really interests people. And 
this “The Scarecrow” has. The conception of 
Ravensbane as the incongruity between our real 
souls and our lofty pretensions or ideals, — that is 
something that is worth while. If it be well done, 
people will be interested. In another quality of 
the drama — namely, the being something that can 


The play 
and the book. 
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be readily seen, that shall present its meaning 
strongly in terms of sight,—in this also Mr. 
Mackaye is successful, especially in Act I. And 
as to structure, another dramatic necessity, the play 
has a plot. If, then, we find the piece to have these 
three excellent possibilities, of significance, scenic 
capacity, and construction, what does it lack? We 
think it lacks coherence. The story of the play 
that is developed in the plot does not appear to us 
to have the same significance as the character of 
Ravensbane, as the general idea of the play. The 
two things distract our thoughts instead of intensi- 
fying the impression. And although if the play 
were presented we should doubtless be interested in 
what we saw, yet we do not readily imagine any 
definite situation, figure, or scene, that seems typi- 
cal of the one thing the author had it at heart to 
impress. So it is possible that the play would not 
have been entirely appreciated without the explana- 
tion of the preface. But of course a dramatist will 
want his work to impress itself without the help of 
comment. 


Thedattle of Lhe Massachusetts Commandery of 
Gettysburg,oby the Military Order of the Loyal 
an eye-witness. T egion has reprinted Colonel Frank 
A. Haskell’s contemporary narrative of the battle 
of Gettysburg. A native of New England, a grad- 
uate of Dartmouth, and a Wisconsin lawyer at the 
outbreak of the Civil War, Colonel Haskell was 
killed at Cold Harbor in 1864. At Gettysburg he 
was an aide-de-camp on the staff of General Gibbon, 
who temporarily commanded the Second corps of 
Meade’s army. Hancock and Gibbon were both 
wounded on the third day of the battle, and the 
opportunity thus came to Colonel Haskell to take 
upon himself the bringing up ef reinforcements, to 
distinguish himself by intelligent appreciation of 
the urgent needs of the moment, and by personal 
bravery, and also to see much of the contest that 
raged about the centre of the Union line. A few 
days after the battle he rode back to the field from 
Maryland, and confirmed his conception of its 
topography. His narrative of the campaign, dated 
July 16, 1863, was first published by his family, 


and a second edition, with certain unfortunate alter-* 


ations and omissions, was printed by the Dartmouth 
College Class of 1854. It is to be regretted that 
the present edition — the third — of this important 
chapter of contemporary evidence should not have 
given the narrative just as it was written by Colonel 
Haskell. His classmate, Hall, an aide-de-camp on 
General Howard’s staff, has attempted to justify the 
omissions and alterations, in a foot-note in the pres- 
ent edition, with the unwarranted assumption that 
Haskell, if he had lived, would have changed his view. 
Such an assumption is especially to be condemned 
from the fact that the suppressed views of Colonel 
Haskell were the views always maintained by the 
most competent officers in the army — Hancock, 
Humphreys, Warren, Gibbon, and General Meade 





ae g The Church of To-day is a subject 
the Church that offers so many phases — phases 
of To-day. so difficult of reconciliation and cap- 
able of so much deficiency and co much exaggeration 
in their presentation — that candor and adequacy in 
a book about it are very observable qualities. The 
little volume of Dr. Joseph Henry Crooker (“The 
Church of To-day,” Pilgrim Press, Boston) is re- 
markable both for comprehensiveness and pion 
The author works up to the line of truth, and y 
if ever transcends it. The functions he assigns the 
Church, and the reasons he gives for its existence, 
are sound and sufficient, and bear the emphasis put 
upon them. Even an opponent, if there is any pene- 
trative and lenient thought in him, can hardly fail 
to feel that the subject is broader and profounder 
than he has been accustomed to regard it. So gen- 
eral a movement among mankind, taking on so many 
directions, must stand closely associated with equally 
universal natural forces. An habitual mistake means 
something. This copious rendering of reasons, in 
the searching light of our time, in bebalf of an 
institution so often and so deeply in error, means 
very much. The presentation is somewhat ideal, as 
it needs must be; yet the real Church so opens the 
way to it, and gives so much impulse in the pursuit, 
that we feel at once that conception, search, and 
attainment are one growing and indivisible blessing. 
If the part played by the Church is so comprehensive 
and catholic as not only to shake off special faults 
and bigotries, but to place every organization of this 
order on the broad basis of service rendered, we are 
led, without carping or criticism, to find in it the 
truest and simplest means of progress. There are 
gathered up in the Church —a church that may 
assume forms as numerous as are the wants of men, 
and is to be judged in each of them by its imme- 
diate adaptability —a depth and wealth of motive, 
a ceaseless incentive to effort not otherwise to be 
attained. The frequent failures of the Church indi- 
cate not so much its lack of intrinsic fitness as they 
do the ever-growing labor laid upon it. The author 
of this thoughtful book is to be congratulated on the 
inner light he brings to the theme, and his clear per- 
ception of its significance. 


Few great men of so long ago are 
represented by so large and rich a 
collection of letters as Martin Luther. 
And these letters illuminate his career from every 
point of view, —as reformer, as one of the founders 
of the modern High German tongue, and as a great 
typical German. They have been collected and well 
edited in Germany by De Wette, Kolde, and Enders, 
aside from the smaller selections from them that 
appear in the various biographies and household 
editions of Luther’s works. But Luther is too little 
known at first hand by the mass of English-speaking 
people. Following the attitude of the Lutheran 
Church, he has been represented as an almost super- 
human saint, surrounded already by a body of folk- 
lore. In fact, he was the most German man of the 
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past, with most of the frailties as well as most of 
the charm and greatness of the German character. 
This is revealed very frankly in his letters, and it was 
a good undertaking to present a considerable selec- 
tion of these to the English world. Mrs. Currrie has 
followed the text and the chronology of De Wette, 
and has on the whole been wise in her selections. 
They are the letters which are most commonly cited 
in Luther biographies. In fact, they would constitute 
of themselves a fair biography of Luther if only they 
had been provided with more prefatory and explan- 
atory matter. It would have been desirable to 
introduce this matter at the expense even of some of 
the selections. It should have been stated, also, that 
the letters have been cut and altered in detail very 
much beyond what is indicated by the usual signs 
of omission. Finally, it is a great pity that a volume 
otherwise so handsomely and carefully prepared 
should not have been submitted to thorough criti- 
eism by an expert German scholar. Not only is the 
translation very free, — it suffers from the presence 
on almost every page of numerous and serious errors 
in sense. Eobanus Hesse, the humanist, is named 
and referred to persistently as Cobanus Hesse, an 
error due evidently to mistaking a German capital E 
for a C, the two being quite similar. In the single 
short letter to Luther’s wife, of July 29, 1534, occur 
these slips: In the ascription the jesting ‘master’ 
(Herr ) before ‘ Kathe’ is omitted; Wie Du mich 
losmachst is rendered, ‘ How long you will get quit 
of me,’ instead of ‘How you can release me’; 
‘Sonst komme ich vor dem neuen Bier nicht wieder’ 
is rendered, ‘ Or else I shall not be back before the 
new beer is ready,’ instead of ‘ Or else I shall never 
get back (i. ¢., shall die) for (7. ¢., on account of) 
the fresh beer.’ Aside from this, several 

are omitted or transposed. The translation of the 
whole book needs careful revisicn, for the under- 
taking is important and highly commendable. (“The 
Letters of Martin Luther.” Macmillan Co.) 


Those who wish Bacon’s “Essayes 
new editionof or Counsels Civill and Morall” in 
Bacon's essays. fresh, clean, modern form, fully an- 
notated, prefaced, indexed, and otherwise admirably 
edited, cannot do better than turn to the edition 
that comes from the careful and scholarly hand of 
Miss Mary Augusta Scott, Ph.D., Professor of 
English at Smith College. One likes to learn, in 
Miss Scott’s preface, that, though she is a teacher 
of English, she is “of those who deplore the dis- 
placement of Latin literature in our schools and 
colleges by vaguer subjects requiring less mental 
exertion.” She well says that it is impossible to 
read Bacon understandingly without a knowledge 
of Latin, as he is likely to quote Tacitus or Cicero 
or Seneca on almost every page; and she has, in 
her editing of the Essays, “made no effort to min- 
imize or to popularize” these ancient classics. 
“ They are of the elect. They become more elect, 
more the aristocrats of letters, as an irrepressible 


and levelling democracy passes them by on its prim- 


A serviceable 





rose path to an educational ideal of ‘small Latin 
and less Greek.’” The notes draw frequently on 
two contemporary works for illustrative and explan- 
atory matter: they are the King James version of 
the Bible and the plays of Shakespeare. But Miss 
Scott is no mere bookworm: in the essay “Of 
Gardens” she has identified botanically all the 
plants and flowers there named, except those so 
familiar as to need no comment; and she has also 
added a posy from Shakespeare’s plays wherever 
possible. An eighty-page Introduction, which in- 
cludes an account of Bacon’s life and literary work, 
precedes the Essays, and a full index completes the 
equipment of this serviceable and inexpensive 
edition. 


From Messrs. Scribner’s Sons comes 
manners in the latest book of Mr. Thomas Nelson 
Old Virginia. Page, the genial Virginian writer of 
romances and pleasant historical sketches. The 
present work, which he calls “The Old Dominion, 
Her Making and Her Manners,” consists largely of 
papers that the author has read before historical 
societies and other gatherings. The collection is 
an appreciation of what Virginia has stood for in 
American history. The author writes in a reverent 
spirit. It is his belief that the early history of 
Virginia deserves more attention. “No page of the 
history of the race will better repay patient study ; 
for none shines with more heroic deeds, or more 
sublime fortitude and endeavor.” Virginia was “the 
foundation of a new nation.” “She brought forth 
in time a new civilization where character and cour- 
tesy went hand in hand; where the goal ever set 
before the eye was honor, and where the distin- 
guishing marks of the life were simplicity and sin- 
cerity.” The book is about evenly divided as to 
contents between the old times and the new. 
Chapters one to five, on the Beginnings, Jamestown, 
Colonial Life, the Revolution, and the University of 
Virginia, while containing no new material, are so 
well written, with emphasis so well placed, that the 
lay reader will be thankful to the author for the 
rewriting. The second part, on Reconstruction, 
Virginia since the War, an Old Neighborhood, and 


Times and 


‘an Old Virginia Sunday, while good, is of less value 


historically. These latter essays are rather in the 
nature of an appreciation of social conditions in the 
latter days. The book is a good example of the 
service a practiced writer may perform in re-casting 
the work of scientific historians for the benefit of 
average readers. 


Messrs. Desmond and Frohne, editor 
and associate editor, respectively, of 
“The Architectural Record,” have 
seant sympathy with the “every man his own 
builder ” theory so popular at present and so se- 
ductively promulgated by attractive plans and pic- 
tures in periodicals and handbooks. Therefore the 
book on which they have collaborated, “ Building a 
Home” (Baker & Taylor), is not a manual for the 
practical assistance of the daring amateur. Among 


The training 
of a docile 
house-builder. 
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the many beautiful illustrations, there are only two or 
three ground-plans and no accompanying estimates 
of cost. The object of the pictures is to educate the 
reader, subtly and by pleasant and easy stages, up to 
the lesson of the text. House-building is an art with 
which the layman who wants distinctive and lastingly 
satisfactory results will do well not to meddle. He 
may choose his site, taking care that it is both intrin- 
sically desirable and suited to his need ; and he must 
acquaint his architect, who should also be chosen 
with the utmost consideration, with his family re- 
quirements. Beyond that, it seems, he should be con- 
_ tent with the part of on-looker, until, when the house 
is built and furnished and the site beautified in ac- 
cordance with the architect’s plan, he may take over 
his property and enjoy it. Granted that the archi- 
tect is a good one, capable both in planning and in 
‘ supervision, the enjoyment will be a lasting satis- 
faction, well worth both the extra cost and the re- 
nunciation of the delights of dabbling in the plans 
oneself. Having tried to inspire the reader with a 
wholesome distrust of his own power to superintend 
the building of just the house he wants, the authors 
attack certain popular prejudices, such as the insist- 
ence upon a certain favorite “style” for the house, 
or upon the conventional number of rooms when 
fewer and larger ones will really serve better. The 
final chapters complete the education of the would-be 
builder by setting forth some general principles of 
design and decoration which should guide him in 
judging architectural effects. The book is a strong 
presentation of the architect’s side of the case, — 
but we think few house-builders will be willing to 
renounce, quite so completely as is here urged, a 
share in the planning and building of a house which 
they are to live in and pay for. 
A narrative In adding to his admirable series 
ytd in of “Heroes of American History” 
North America. ( rj a volume on John and 
. Sebastian Cabot, the accredited discoverers of the 
North American continent, concerning whom com- 
paratively so little is known, Mr. Frederick A. Ober 
takes occasion to present in readable form an account 
of the voyages of the Northmen to the western con- 
tinent five hundred years before the Cabots, and 
thus makes his book a narrative of discoveries in the 
region which we now know as North America. He 
is not in sympathy with the younger Cabot, or with 
his claims to have been an original discoverer; but 
he gives a vivid picture of his relations to his con- 
temporaries, makes a contribution to the history of 
post-Columbian discoveries and explorations, and 
succeeds in disentangling spme of the contradictory 
accounts in which the history of those discoveries has 
been involved. For example, he presents and sums 
up the evidence, which he finds conclusive, that 
John Cabot was in command of a ship that made a 
voyage to America in 1497, and that he landed on 
the northeast coast, probably between Labrador and 
Nova Scotia. 









BRIEFER MENTION. 


M. Pellissier has written a volume on 
« Voltaire rine ” (Paris : Colin) in which he sets 
forth the ideas of Voltaire upon metaphysics, religion, 
a politics. The author has made an interest- 
ing pape has done his work conscientiously, having 
read the ponte works of Voltaire by way of prepar- 
ation. We fa e fancy that few writers upon the subject 
may claim as much. His standpoint is one of sympa- 


thetic admiration, but he is by no means an uncritical 
eulogist. He does the public a service in 
correcting the errors of many of oltaire’s ignorant or 
inimical critics. 

A volume of “Studies in New England Transcen- 
dentalism,” by Professor Harold Clarke Goddard, is 
published in the series of “ Columbia University Studies 

in English.” It is a work of limited scope and inten- 
sive character, being primarily a study of the Unitarian 
movement as it merged into transcendentalism, and 
giving rather more attention to Channing and Parker 
than to Emerson and Thoreau. The relations of tran- 
———— to the practical life are discussed at much 

and there is a valuable appendix on the influence 
literature on nineteenth century New England 
aeaie 

“ A Teacher of Dante ”’ is the title given to a volume 
containing seven studies in Italian literature from the 
pen of Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole, published by Moffat, 
Yard & Co. The most instructive chapter is the first, 
which gives its name to the collection. As to the other 
prenenian eendas dip ed say that it is impossible to be 

when one is under such captions 
as sil ‘oetry and Petrarca,” “Boccaccio and the 
Novella,” or we Alfori and Tragedy.” The essays are 
obviously intended for the general reader, so we may be 
excused from recording any detailed criticism. On the 
whole, however, our impression is rather unsatisfactory ; 
for we cannot escape the feeling that the book 
have been made much more valuable by its well-known 
author, as well as more attractive. 

The students of history in our high schools may not 
be grateful, but they certainly ought to be, for the 
intelligence and judgment that have gone into recent 
text-books for their use. The i of the teachers 
is, of course, beyond question. the many good books 
in this field that have been prepared of recent years, 
none are more admirable than those which we owe to 
Professor James Harvey Robinson. His latest work, 
in two volumes, is “The Development of Modern 
Europe,” a work designed as an introduction to the 
study of current history. Covering only the period 
from the age of Louis XIV. to the present time, these 
volumes present a much more ample treatment of the 
subject than is found in the “ Western Europe ” of the’ 
same series. Professor Charles E. Beard has collab- 
orated with Professor Robinson in the m of 
Paton: rt “am predecessors, is published by 
Messrs. Ginn & Co. 

Holland colobentes this summer the tercentenary of 
the birth of her greatest painter, and the attention of 
the world is called to the fact by the 
publication of an extra number of “The International 
Studio” ) with seventy plates reproducing 
Rembrandt’s work and an appreciative’ commentary 
upon them by Emile Michel, the French critic whose 
monumental work on Rembrandt brings together so 
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ably the results of modern research into the facts of the 
painter’s life and achievement. The present essay does 
not, of course, attempt to be exhaustive either as com- 
ment or biography; but because the author has his 
material in perfect command he has been able to com- 
press a very vivid picture of the painter’s personality 
and artistic development, and a clear account of his life 
as it related itself to his work, into a little over a hundred 
pages. His criticism does not confine itself wholly to 
the plates, and it keeps that happy mean between super- 
ficiality and technicality that is as rare as it is satisfac- 
tory. The plates, which are in photogravure or in tint 
on separately mounted sheets, are fine examples of the 
modern art of illustration, and for them alone the book 
would be well worth having. They include, besides 
many of Rembrandt’s masterpieces, landscapes and 
other studies in chalk, sepia, pen, and wash, and a 
number of etchings. 





NOTES. 


Miss t Vere Farrington’s “ Fra Lippo Lippi: 
a Romance” has reached its fourth edition, now 
published, with — illustrations, by Messrs. 


G. P. Putnam’s 

The third aovel of Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s 
“Margaret Donne ” is already written, and 
will be published probably before the end of the year, 
with the title “The Diva’s Ruby.” 

«The Asthetic Experience: Its Nature and Function 
in mology ” is the subject of a monograph by Dr. 
William Davis Furry, now published as a supplementary 
issue of “ The Psychological Review.” 

“ The Perfect Garden,” by Mr. Walter Page Wright, 
editor of “The Gardener” and a well-known 
expert on gardening and horticulture, is announced for 
early publication by the J. B. Lippincott Co 

A mow volume chestly to appene in the Mess. 
Macmillan’s widely-known “Citizen’s Library ”’ is “ The 
Principles of Anthropology and Sociology in their Rela- 
tions to Criminal Procedure,” by Mr. Maurice Parmelee 
of Boston. 

Early this month the Messrs. Putnam will publish Dr. 
Fred Morrow Fling’s “The Youth of Mirabeau,” con- 
stituting the first part of what will be, when 
a three-volume work with the general title “ Mirabeau 
and the French Revolution.” 

“The Indian Captive; or, A Narrative of the Cap- 
tivity and S of Zadock Steele ” is republished 
by the H. E. Hunting Co. Springfield, Mass., in the 

« Indian Captivities Series ” of that house. The original 
was printed in 1816 at Montpelier, Vermont. 

In connection with Colonel Clark E. Carr’s new 
volume, «My Day and Generation,” it is interesting to 
note that his first book, « The Illini,” is just ap 
in a seventh edition. The publishers haveadden severtl 
portraits and a complete Index, and the author has 


revised the text 
is of Athens,” by Professor 


A book on « The 
Martin L. d’Ooge of the University of is 





announeed for Fall publication by The Macmilless Gren 


sendy and 


pb eae 


ee ee ee Dacian sae 
visits to Athens, where in 1886-87 
of the American School of Class- 








as may be warranted by new developments in 
the science with which it is concerned. 

A new and greatly enlarged edition of Mrs. Rosa 
Newmarch’s volume on Tschaikowsky is now published 
by Messrs. Charles Seribner’s Sons. It has been edited 
by Mr. Edwin Evans,and gives us elaborate analyses 
of the more important works. To the “ Pathetic Sym- 
phony ” alone more than fifty pages are devoted. 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have just published 
the Second Part of the Second Volume of Mr. Charles 
Sprague Sargent’s “Trees and Shrubs.” Twenty-five 
» orwell len egrely- bose ren Baye oll mn 

rategus does not get the greater part of the space, 
being represented by only ten species, while Viburnum 
has thirteen examples. 

Three new volumes in the “Oxford Higher French 
Series,” published by Mr. Henry Frowde, are as fol- 
lows: “Trois Portraits Littéraires ” (Molidre, Corneille, 
Racine), by Sainte-Beuve, edited by Mr. D. L. Savery; 
“ Pages Choisies de Auguste Angellier,” edited by Pro- 
fessor Emile Legouis; and Gautier’s “ ” and 
« Emaux et Camées,” edited by M. C. Edmond Delbos. 

Two new books by Mr. T. H. S. Escott, author of 
“Society in the Country House,” will be published at 
an early date by Messrs. George W. Jacobs & Co. Their 
titles are: “ King Edward VII. and his Court ” and “ The 
Story of British Dip .” Mr. Escott has long been 

ing editorial writer for the London “ Standard,” and 
has recently succeeded Mr. John Morley as editor of the 
“ Fortnightly Review.” 

A limited reprint, on handmade paper, of the “ Debate 
of the Body and the Soul,” taken from an early four- 
teenth century manuscript and modernized by the late 
Professor Child of Harvard, is announced by the R. E. 
Lee Company of Boston. An introductory essay by 
Professor George Lyman Kittredge and illustrations 
by Miss Marion L. Peabody will be contributed to the 
edition. 

Among their Fall fiction, Houghton, Mifflin Company 
expect to publish new books by the following authors: 
Miss Mary Johnston, Mrs. Clara Louise Burnham, Miss 
Alice Brown, Charles Egbert Craddock, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps Ward, and Mr. C. Hanford Henderson. 
They also will publish the first novel by Mr. Harry 
James Smith, whose recent short stories in the leading 
magazines have attracted considerable attention. 


Four German texts are the following: “German Com- 
position ” (Holt yb Professor Paul R. Pope; Goethe’s 
“The Vicar of nheim ” (Holt), extracts from 
“ Dichtung und Wahrheit,” edited oy lessor A. B. 


Nichols; «Der Weg zum Gliick” (Heath), two 
short stories by Herr Viktor Blii and Julius 
Lohmeyer, edited by Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt; and 


« Alltigliches: Ein Konversations und Lesebuch” 
(Heath), prepared by Mr. M. B. Lambert. 

An interesting little book in a field not hitherto 
occupied is that entitled “Weather and Weather 
Instruments,” lately issued y the Taylor Instrument 
Companies of Rochester, N.Y. are given 
of the phenomena that make up weather, good and bad, 
and the instruments for foretelling or recording it, such 
as aneroids, barometers, barographs, thermometers, 
hygrometers, rain gauges, sun dials, and many more. 
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To the casual reader the instructions for using a baro- 
meter and the account of the manufacture of thermo- 
meters will be of especial interest. 

The “ Oraisons Funébres ” of Bossuet, with a preface 
by M. René Doumic, form a new volume in the charm- 
ing series of “Classiques Frangais,” published by the 
Messrs. Putnam. From Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. we 
have a new edition of About’s « Le Roi des Montagnes,” 
edited by Mr. Otto Patzer. Messrs. D.C. Heath & Co. 
are the publishers of a “Choix de Contes de Daudet,” 
edited by Dr. C. Fontaine, and of Halévy’s “Un 
Mariage d’ Amour,” edited by Mr. Richmond Laurin 
Hawkins. 

“The Essays of Francis Bacon,” edited by Professor 
Clark S. Northup, is an addition to the “Riverside 
Literature Series” of Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. Other English texts are Coleridge’s “Literary 
Criticism,”’ extracted from his various books, edited 
by Mr. J. W. Mackail, and published by Mr. Henry 
Frowde; Dickens’s “A Tale of Two Cities,” edited by 
Dr. Julian W. Abernethy, and published by the Charles 
E. Merrill Co.; and “Selected Poems and Songs of 
Robert Burns,” edited by Mr. Philo Melvyn Buck, Jr., 
and published as a “ Pocket Classic” by the Macmillan 


Co. Two books for students of the English language 
are “Grammar and Its Reasons,” by Miss Mary Hall 
Leonard, published by Messrs. A. S. es & Co.; and 


“ Words and Sentences,” by Mr. Alfred M. Hitchcock, 
published by Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. 








LisT OF NEW BOOKS. 
[The following list, containing 90 titles, includes books 
received by Tue Dtau since its last issue.] 





BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 
of Braganca: Infanta of Portugal and Queen- 
Consort of England. By Lilias Campbell Davidson. Illus. 
in photogravure, etc., large 8vo, gilt top, pp. 517. E. P. 


Translation 
By Martin G. 
. Pennypacker. 

Limited edition; illus., large 8vo, gilt top, pp. 272. J. B. 


Lippincott Co. $5. net. 

Oriental and European Furloughs: The 
Autobiography of a Veteran of the Indian Mutiny. By E. 
Maude. With photogravure portrait, large 8vo, gilt top, 
Dp. 292. A. Wessels Co. $2.50 net. 

A Week in the White House with Theodore Roosevelt : 
A Study of the President at the Netion’s Business. By 
William B. Hale. Illus., 12mo, gilt top, pp. 158. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.25 net. 


12mo, gilt top, pp. 108. E.P. Dutton & Co. $2. net. 


HISTORY. 
London, Prehistoric, Roman, Saxon, and Norman. By 
Sir Walter Besant. Illus., 4to, gilt top, pp. 370. Macmillan 
Co. $7.50 net. 

The Court of Russia in the Nineteenth Century. By 
E. A. Brayley Hodgetts. In 2 vols., illus., 8vo. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $6. net. 

The Truth about Port Arthur. By E. K. Nojine; trans. and 
abridged by A. B. Lindsay ; edited by E. D. Swinton. Illus., 
large 8vo, gilt top, pp. 395. E. P. Dutton & Co. - — sy 

Western Asia in the Days of Sargon of Assyria, 722-' 
B.C.: A Study in Oriental History. i aD One 
12mo, pp. 192. Henry Holt & Co. 


Cambridge History of Literature. Edited br 
A. W. Ward and A.R. Waller. Vol. Il., gy ty A 
Middle Ages. Large 8vo, gilt top, pp. 604. G. P . Putnam’s 


Sons. $2.50 net. 





The Works of James Buchanan : Comprising his Speeches, 
State Papers, and Private Correspondence. Collected and 
edited by John Bassett Moore. Vol. II., 1830-1836. Large 
8vo, gilt top, pp. 514. J. B. Lippincott Co. $5. net. 

The Oxford Treasury of English Literature. Vol. III., 
Jacobean to Victorian, by G. E. and W. H. Hadow. 12mo, 
pp. 431. Oxford University Press. 

Materials and Methods of Fiction. By Clayton Hamilton; 
with Introduction by Brander Matthews. 12mo, gilt top, 
pp. 228. Baker & Taylor Co. $1.50 net. 

The Iliad of the East: A Selection of Legends Drawn from 
Valmiki’s Sanscrit Poem The Ramayana. By Fredericka 
Macdonald. Illus., 12mo, gilt top, pp. 311. John Lane Co. 


$1.50 net. 

Schoolmaster: A Commentary upon the Aims and 
Methods of an Assistant-Master in a Public School. By 
Arthur Christopher Benson. New edition; 12mo, gilt top, 
pp. 169. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25 net. 

The New Anecdote Book. Compiled by Alfred H. Miles. 
12mo, pp. 388. New York: Thomas Whittaker. $1.50 net. 

The Sayings of Grandmamma, and Others. By Elinor Glyn. 
New oN with photogravure portrait, 16mo, pp. 85. 
Duffield & $i. 

Bayard Taylor's Translation of Goethe’s Faust. 
— Large 8vo, pp. 110. Macmillan Co. 4 

net. 


DRAMA AND VERSE. 

The Unicorn from the Stars, and Other Plays. By William 
B. Yeats and Lady Gregory. 12mo, gilt top, pp. 210. Mac- 
millan Co. $1.50 net. 

Wild Honey from Various Thyme. By Michael Field. 12mo, 
gilt top, pp. 194. A. Wessels Co. $1.65 net. 

The Dead Friendship, and Other Poems. By Litchfield 
Woods. 12mo, gilt top, pp. 64. Glasgow: Frederick W. 


5 with Introduction and 


Chicago: J Olson With por $1.25. 
Artist Songs. By E. Richardson. Illus., 16mo, pp. 70. 
A. Wessels Co. $1.15 net. 


A Passing Voloe. 12mo, pp. Boston: The Gorham 


eaum. , ee Iilus., 12mo, gilt top, pp. 117. 
Boston: The Gorham Press. $1.50. 

The “Rimas” of Gustavo A. Becker. Trans. by Jules 
Renard. 12mo, gilt top, pp. 78. Boston: The Gorham 


Press. $1.25. 
FICTION. 
The Princess Dehra. By John Reed Scott. Illus. in color, 
12mo, pp. 360. J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50. 
Brunhilda of Orr’s Island. By William Jasper Nicolls. 
With frontispiece in color, 12mo, gilt tdp, pp. 307. George 
W. Jacobs & Co. $1.50. 


Outing 
The Chauffeur and the Chaperon., By ©. N. and A. M. 
Williamson. Iilus., 12mo, pp. 408. McClure Co. $1.50. 
The Blue Lagoon. By H. de Vere Stacpoole. 12mo, pp. 826. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50. 
The Lure of the Mask. By Harold MacGrath. Illus. in tint, 
etc., 12mo, pp. 401. Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.50. 
Gleam o’ Dawn. By Arthur Goodrich. Illus., 12mo, pp. 308. 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

A Man of Genius: A Story of the Judgment of Paris. By 
M. P. Willcocks. 12mo, pp. 405. John Lane Co. $1.50. 
Jack Spurlock— By George Horace Lorimer. 

Tilus., 12mo, pp. 888. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 


. By Emery Pottle. 12mo, pp. 267. Jokn Lane 

Co. $1.50 

Young Lord Stranleigh. By Robert Barr. [lus., 12mo, 
pp. 318. D. Appleton &Co. $1.50. 

The Cobbler. By Elma A. Travis. 12mo, pp. 287. Outing 


Publishing Co. $1.50. 

June Jeopardy. By Inez Haynes Gillmore. 12mo, pp. 3438. 
New York: B. W. Huebsch. $1.50. 

The Child of Chance. Trans. from the French of Maxime 
Formont. 12mo, pp. 312. John Lane Co, $1.50. 

The Last Duchess of Belgarde. By Molly Elliot Seawell. 
ee D. Appleton 
& Co. 25. 

David the Giant Killer, and Other Tales of Grandma Lopez. 

- Tilus., 12mo, pp. 27. Phila- 


By 
frontispiece in tint, 12mo, pp. 841. R. F. Fenno & Co. $1.50 








RELIGION. 
High Priesthood and Sacrifice: An Exposition of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. By William P. Du Bose. 12mo, 
pp. 48. Longmans, Green, & Co. $1.50 net. 
The Age of Revolution: Being an Outline of the History of 
the Church from 1648 to 1815. By William Holden Hutton. 


Wisdom of the East Series. Comprising: The Way of the 
Buddha, by Herbert Baynes. 60 cts. net; Teachings of 
Zoroaster and the Philosophy of the Parsi Religion, by 8. A. 
Kapadia, 60 cts. net ; Sayings of Confucius, with Introduction 
and Notes by Lionel Giles, 60 cts. net; Brahma-Knowledge, 
by L. D. Barnett, 60 cts. net; The Persian Mystics, by F. 
Hadland Davis, 60 cts. net; Musings of a Chinese Mystic, 
with Introduction by Lionel Giles, 60 cts. net; The Awaken- 
ing of the Soul, by Paul Brénnle, 40 cts. net; Odes of Con- 
fucius, by L. Cranmer-Byng, 40 cts. net; Classics of 
Confucius (Shu King), compiled by W. Gorn Old, 40 cts. net; 
Arabian Wisdom, and trans. by John Wortabet, 
4 ots. net. Kach l6mo. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Wanted—A . By Samuel T. Carter. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. 75 cts. net. 

The Sunday-School Teacher’s Pedagogy. Edited by H. T. 

Musselman. i6mo, pp. 160. Philadelphia: American Bap- 
tist Publication Society. 40 cts. net. 

The Victory: A Collection of Popular Sunday School Songs. 
Edited by Chas. H.Gabriel. 12mo. Jennings & Graham. 


12mo, pp. 144. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


Persia: The Awakening East. By W. P.Cresson. Illus., 8vo, 
gilt top, pp. 275. J. B. Lippincott Co. 
anderings 


$3.50 net. 
in Ireland. By Michael Myers Shoemaker. 

Illus., 8vo, gilt top, pp. 296. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50 net. 

Montreux. Painted by J. Hardwicke Lewis and May H. 
Lewis; described by Francis Gribble. 8vo, gilt top, pp. 112. 
Macmillan Co. $2.50 net. 

In Spain. By John Lomas. Illus., 8vo, pp. 348. Macmillan 
Co. $2. net. 

Complete Pocket-Guide to Europe. Edited by Edmund C. 
and Thomas L. Stedman. With maps, 24mo, pp. 505. New 
York: William RB. Jenkins Co. 


ART. 


A Guide to the Paintings in the Churches and Minor 
Museums of Florence: A Critical Catalogue with Quota- 
tions from Vasari. By Maud Cruttwell. Illus., 16mo, gilt 
top, pp. 287. “Art Collections of Europe.” 3B. P. Dutton & 
Co. $1.25 net. 

Whistler. By Bernhard Sickert. [llus., 16mo, gilt top, pp. 175. 
“ Popular Library of Art.” E.P. Dutton & Co. 75 cts. net. 


POLITICS. — ECONOMICS. — SOCIOLOGY. 
The Government of England. By A. Lawrence Lowell. In 
2 vols., 8vo, gilt tops. Macmillan Co. $4. net. 
Constitational Government in the United States. By 
by ey Wilson. 12mo, gilt top, pp. 236. Macmillan Co. 
50 net. 
Private Freight Cars and American Railways. By L. D. H. 
Weld. Large 8vo, uncut, pp. 185. Longmans, Green, & Co. 


Paper. 

Inspired Millionaires: An Interpretation of America. By 
Gerald Stanley Lee. 12mo, gilt top, pp. 308. Northampton, 
Mass: Mount Tom Press. $1.25. 

A Little Land and a Living. By Bolton Hall; with an 
Introduction by William Borsodi. With frontispiece, 12mo, 

Dp. 286. New York: Arcadia Press. $1. 


The Study of Stellar Evolution : An Account of Some Recent 
Methods of Astrophysical Research. By George E. Hale. 
Tlus., large 8vo. University of Chicago Press. §4. net. 

An Intermediate Course of Mechanics. By Alfred W. 
Porter. Ilus., 12mo, pp. 422. B. P. Dutton & Co. §1.50 net. 

Electricity: Whatis It? By W. Denham Verschoyle. Ilus., 
12mo, pp. 259. Macmillan Co. §1. net. 





Social Plans for Young People for Pleasure and Profit. By 
Christian F. Reisner. 12mo, pp. 254. Jennings & Graham. 
75 cts. net. 
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